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HEARD IN THE GATES 


Miller’s illness the copy of his lecture which we hoped to include 

in this issue was not available when we went to press. We are 
glad to learn that Dr. Miller has recovered and his excellent address 
will appear in the next issue. The article on Christian Doctrine in the 
Modern World is the second in the series initiated so successfully by 
Dr. T. W. Nakarai in the October SHANE. Other articles by heads 
of departments in the School of Religion will follow during the year. 

Harry Lawrence Ice holds his A. B. and M. A. degrees from 
Bethany College where he is now teaching. He made his doctorate in 
philosophy at George Washington University and has held some of 
the most important pulpits among the Disciples of Christ, including 
the Independence Boulevard Church of Kansas City, Missouri. His 
Convocation address at the opening of the School of Religion in 
September, 1945, was received with much interest and appreciation. 
Many of those who heard it will be glad to read it on another page 
in this magazine. 

Burris Butler is now editor of The Christian Standard. He is a 
graduate of Cincinnati Bible Seminary and has been minister of the 
South Side Christian Church of Kokomo, Indiana, as well as a number 
of other congregations. His address given on another page is one of 
a lecture series delivered in Sweeney Chapel during December, 1945. 

Principal A. L. Haddon is a member of the SHANE QUARTERLY 
staff and is one of the outstanding figures in the educational work of 
the Disciples of Christ in New Zealand. Readers of the QUARTERLY 
will remember with pleasure his highly appreciated contributions to 
our pages in the past and we are sure that they will enjoy equally his 
fine article in this issue. 


Thi EDITORS of SHANE regret that on account of Dr. R. H. 


Joseph Lautner is professor and head of the Department of Music 
in Butler University through affiliation with Arthur Jordan Conser- 
vatory of Music. He holds the A. B. and the M. A. degrees from 
Harvard University and taught for a number of years at the West- 
minster Choir School in Princeton, New Jersey. He is the lecturer 
in Church Music on the School of Religion faculty and the address 
given in this magazine was delivered at a regular chapel service in the 
School of Religion. 








CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By 


FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


a fascinating little volume entitled “Mornings in Florence.” The 

book furnishes a delightful picture and interpretation of the 
frescoes in one of the numerous chapels in the old Dominican church 
of Santa Maria Novella, or, as we may translate it into English, the 
New Saint Mary’s. The title, it may be remarked, was given to the 
building because the Duomo or Cathedral of Florence was likewise 
named after the Virgin Mary so that the later church was quite naturally 
dubbed the New Saint Mary’s. The room which Ruskin describes in 
his “Mornings in Florence,’”’ is known as the Spanish chapel and is 
adorned with a number of wall and ceiling frescoes executed by some 
primitive painter of the Renaissance whose identity long since became 
a matter of conjecture. Ruskin thinks it may have been Andrea da 
Firenze or Simone Martini or somebody else whose name has been 
lost entirely. Whoever did the work was not only an accomplished 
draughtsman and colorist but also was a scholar of no mean pretensions 
in the educational and theological fields. Here in this little hall, which 
we call the Spanish Chapel, he has given a complete summary of the 
whole educational scheme of the Middle Ages. We must refer the 
reader to Ruskin’s text for a more complete interpretation but in the 
simplest possible words the story may be set down in something like 
the following fashion. 

At the top of the fresco to which we refer and which bears the 
title, ““The Church Militant and Triumphant,” at the very apex so 
to speak of the gothic arch which the artist was seeking to adorn are 
symbolic pictures of the three primary virtues of the Christian Gospel, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Immediately under these primary qualities 
are the four secondary virtues, to wit, justice, prudence, fortitude, and 
benevolence. The symbolic figures interpreting these qualities of 
characters are very beautifully drawn and retained their life-like colors 
after some six or seven centuries. Under the virtues in the educational 
scheme of this ancient pedagogue came life-like representations of the 
most important prophets and evangelists of the Old Testament period; 
included in the list are Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, Paul, John, and others. In the very center of 


ti RUSKIN, the great English essayist, has left all art lovers 
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THE SHANE QUARTERLY 5 


the painting and rising to a height taller than that of any other figure 
is a solemn looking ecclesiastic garbed in the characteristic robe of the 
Dominican friars. Even Ruskin’s help is not required to identify 
this personage as Saint Thomas Aquinas, the greatest theologian of 
his time and still the authoritative voice of the Roman Catholic church 
in the speculative field. Crouching at the feet of Thomas are three 
dark-skinned figures who are readily identified as the three great 
Eastern philosophers, Averroes, Avicenna, and Moses Maimonides. 
The artist, who was of course a devout Catholic, intended to illustrate 
in this way the superiority of the Western Christian culture over the 
eastern Moslem and Jewish civilization, Maimonides, being as is 
well-known, a Jew. 

At the bottom of this great fresco Andrea, or whoever did the 
work, shows his thorough knowledge of the whole educational program 
of this time. The curriculum is divided into fourteen separate discip- 
lines which Ruskin styles the seven theological and the seven natural 
sciences. The former come first as being undoubtedly the more im- 
portant in the mind of the artist. Each discipline is symbolized by an 
appropriate portrait which, without the help of our guidebook, most 
of us would be unable to identify. Starting with Civil Law we have 
the picture of the Emperor Justinian, whom all barristers recognized 
as one of the greatest figures in legal history. Then follows Canon 
Law represented by Pope Clement V who had much to do with its 
codification. Here it may be remarked that all priests and other ec- 
clesiastics during the Middle Ages were supposed to be immune to 
punishment under the Civil Law since they could be brought to book 
only in accordance with the terms of the canon or ecclesiastical law 
which they controlled themselves. Following these two types of law 
we have five theological or ecclesiastical sciences as Ruskin styles them, 
namely, the Practical symbolized by Peter Lombard, the Speculative, 
by Boethius; the Contemplative, by Dionysius; the Areopagite; the 
mystical with Saint John Damascene as its interpreter; and, finally, 
the Polemical or, as we would say, the war-like, represented by Saint 
Augustine. Ruskin makes the sage remark with reference to this 
arrangement that this old painter knew enough to put Polemical The- 
ology at the end rather than the beginning so as to indicate that before 
anybody should go out to fight in behalf of his faith he should know 
as much as possible about what he was trying to defend. 

Theology does indeed come first in the curriculum of the Spanish 
Chapel, but even the thirteenth century was not indifferent to the im- 
portance of the natural sciences. These also are classified as seven in 
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number. The three primary ones, arithmetic, grammar and rhetoric, 
are depicted under the symbolic figures of Pythagoras, Priscian, and 
Cicero. Following these are the four subsidiary or derivative sciences, 
that is to say, geometry, symbolized of course by Euclid; astronomy, 
by Zoroaster ; logic, by Aristotle; and music, by Tubel-cain. The last 
identification is a hard nut to crack because the symbolic figure is 
obviously that of a blacksmith as the book of Genesis tells us Tubel- 
cain was and what on earth can a blacksmith have to do with music? 
Ruskin informs us, somewhat cynically, that the beginnings of harmony 
were doubtless in measured strokes on the anvil and he observed further 
that he has often heard better music in a blacksmith’s shop than in 
some high flown places where they pretended to be producing melody. 


I 


The education outlined in the Spanish Chapel, it will be observed, 
was basically theological. The thirteenth century was a time when 
people thought very much more about the life to come than they did 
of this present world. As Professor Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard tells 
us, this was the ideational period in human culture when theology was 
the queen of the sciences and our modern sensate civilization had not 
yet appeared. The seven theological disciplines loomed large upon the 
horizon in these early days but in the course of a few centuries the 
educational center of gravity had shifted entirely. The change began 
with men like Galileo, Copernicus and Francis Bacon. The latter, 
who is usually regarded as the founder of inductive science, was as 
much a martyr to research as were Cranmer and Rivley to their doc- 
trinal convictions. Bacon, we are told, at the age of 65 was riding 
along an English country road in the depth of winter when a new idea 
suddenly occurred to him. He stopped his horse, dismounted, went 
into a country house near the road, persuaded its inmates to kill 
chickens, and then with his own hands he wrapped the bird in snow 
in order to see whether he could not in this way preserve it from 
putrefaction. It was a sort of an advanced preview of modern re- 
frigeration. The chicken kept all right but Bacon did not. He was 
taken with what we now style pneumonia and as the old chronicler puts 
it in a few days “he perished of suffocation.” Bacon’s interest in 
experiment which led to his death was typical of the new civilization 
which was emerging. People soon lost their interest in theological 
speculation and gave their entire attention to scientific study. In the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries this evolution has gone 
on unchecked until today hardly anybody knows anything about the- 
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THE SHANE QUARTERLY 7 


ology, but students in the second grade can tell you much concerning the 
mysteries of science. 


II 


In the older times the center of the theological curriculum was the 
department of Systematic Theology which was supposed to represent 
the complete and perfect analysis of all essential Christian faith. At 
the present time the term Christian doctrine has come into more com- 
mon usage because it seems to represent more correctly the actual view- 
point of present day students and teachers. The modern scientific ap- 
proach which thinks in practical and vital terms rather than in specula- 
tive or imaginative ones assuredly represents the needs of today rather 
than those of yesterday or even of more remote antiquity. We are in- 
terested nowadays in religion far more than in theology and we have 
no hesitation about proclaiming the fact. It seems only fair to observe 
further that this practical approach appears to be more in harmony 
with the spirit and letter of the New Testament than was true of the 
Mediaeval speculations. There is some theology in the Biblical text, 
but for the most part it is incidental rather than central. Jesus himself 
rarely indulged in theological speculation but he had a great deal to say 
about practical behavior. There is much ethics and much mysticism, 
in the correct sense of the word, in the four Gospels but there is very 
little speculative theology. The present day approach, therefore, seems 
to be more in line with the original Christian program than was the 
case when theology flew so high and was regarded as the queen of 
the sciences. From this new point of view Christian doctrine must 
obviously be built upon the Christian interpretation of the whole area 
of religion rather than upon any speculative superstructure founded up- 
on religious facts. Dr. James B. Pratt, one of our leading American 
psychologists, tells us in his text on ““The Religious Consciousness” that 
religion may be divided into four areas which are mutually exclusive 
and which, when taken together, completely cover the field. These 
four he styles the ethical, the mystical, the institutional, and the theo- 
logical. The ethical includes what the particular religion considered 
has to say about the moral behavior of the individual and the moral 
ideals which should shape social progress. The mystical includes all 
such matters as prayer, the Divine presence in the world, the develop- 
ment of the consciousness of the Unseen and, finally, the whole ques- 
tion of survival byond the experience we ordinarily call death. The 
third topic. the institutional, in the Christian religion involves a study of 
the origin, structure and development of the church with an analysis of 
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its nature and function in human society. The fourth field, the theo- 
logical, involves a survey of the rise and progress of Christian specula- 
tion upon doctrinal themes. It is in a way a study of one aspect of 
the eternal progress of the human spirit in what is perhaps its most 
challenging field. 

To understand fairly and accurately these four areas is to acquire 
a balanced picture of the whole Christian message and program. A 
partial or distorted understanding of the field can not but lead to 
mistaken and incorrect apprehensions of the real function of the 
minister. The more light we secure here the less strife and confusion 
there will be in the church at large and the better chance there will be 
to bring the Word of Life to the starving souls of men. 


Iil 


In the Butler School of Religion the department of Christian doc- 
trine is organized upon the basis of the outline indicated above. There 
are basic courses in Christian ethics and Christian mysticism followed 
by similar studies in Christian institutions and the history of theology. 
The study of Christian ethics involves a careful analysis of Christ's 
teachings concerning the way of life for the individual as well as for 
the social group. It is based first of all upon the language of Jesus 
himself as it has come down to us and, secondly, upon the best light 
which the most accurate world scholarship can give us concerning the 
background and interpretation of the Scripture text. The application 
of the original teaching to present day problems and needs is given 
the most careful and thorough consideration. Christian mysticism is 
dealt with through an approach which is both reverent and scientific. 


The reality of the Beyond is accepted as a fact which is recognized [ 


by science and which is illumined and clarified by revelation. The 
Christian understanding of the nature and purpose of prayer, of the 
reality and function of the Holy Spirit, the correct understanding of 
miracles and the supreme miracle of the Resurrection, and the various 
questions which center around the life to come are frankly discussed 
and analyzed. In the study of Christian institutions the origin, nature, 
and importance of the church are dealt with in the most rigorous and 
thoroughgoing way. The necessity of the church is made abundantly 
clear through both logical and historical types of demonstration. The 
essential nature of the organization as revealed in the New Testament 
is analyzed with precision and care. Finally, the development of 
Christian thought from the earliest times down to the present is studied 
through the medium of its greatest representatives and the works which 
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they have given the world. The field is covered under four separate 
heads, each of which involves a two-hour lecture course for a semester. 
The topics include the history of Greek theology, the history of Latin 
theology, the history of Reformation theology, and progress of modern 
theology. In addition to these basic courses there are others emphasiz- 
ing special doctrinal features which are offered from time to time. For 
example, during the current session there are lecture titles in Christian 
ecumenics and in Christian freedom. The former deals with the de- 
velopment of ecumenical Christianity through the centuries and espe- 
cially during the past decade; the second has to do with the Christian 
ideal of democracy and the conception of freedom as an ultimate goal 
for all moral individuals. Courses in theism, the problem of evil, 
modern liberal theology and other appropriate topics are offered from 
time to time, especially in the summer session. 

One of the most significant features of the work of the depart- 
ment has been its seminar which meets weekly throughout the school 
year. The seminar provides instruction intended primarily to meet 
some of the requirements for the Master of Theology Degree. A dif- 
ferent field is investigated each year and every effort is made to de- 
velop genuine research work on the part of the members of the group. 
For 1946-47 the seminar will attempt to analyze the Scottish Common 
Sense philosophy and to trace its influence upon the Campbells and 
other reformers of the nineteenth century. The original writings of 
Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, under whom Alexander Campbell 
studied at Glasgow, of Dr. Thomas Brown, and Sir William Hamilton 
will be investigated in detail. An accurate and thorough analysis of 
this kind should prove of the utmost value to those who wish correctly 
to understand the real philosophical background of the Campbells and 
their associates. 


IV 


The proper equipment of the school for work in the field of 
Christian doctrine is a matter of the utmost importance. Long before 
the new building which now houses the school was erected efforts were 
being made to assemble the most important books required for research 
in this and other fields. Standard texts in the areas of the required 
courses were purchased as rapidly as they could be secured until today 
we have a good working collection in Christian ethics, Christian mys- 
ticism, and Christian institutions. The enormous area covered by the 
history of theology has proven a more difficult field but definite 
progress has been made in our determination to secure the complete 
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works of all Christian theologians who have written anything of con- 
sequence since the first century A. D. Duplicate sets of all the major 
collections of such writings have been purchased and separate collec- 
tions, as for example, the Erlangen edition of the works of Martin 
Luther have been placed on our shelves. Through the generosity of 
one of our California friends some of the most important source books 
for research work in the field of Mediaeval thought have been made 
available for our special seminar library. In the collections which are 
provided for our students are many works in the original languages 
in which they were written and also quite a number which have been 
translated into English. The necessity of a reading knowledge of 
Latin, French and German becomes more obvious to students in this 
field when they attempt to do real research work, both in Mediaeval 
and modern periods. It is quite difficult, for example, to understand 
the true theological position of Erasmus, the great Renaissance scholar, 
without becoming acquainted with the Latin notes to his Greek edition 
of the New Testament, a very rare copy of which was secured for our 
library a few years ago. The letters of Erasmus, which were originally 
written in the choicest Latin, have been translated in part but the 
notes to his New Testament still remain in the original tongue. Eras- 
mus was a bold and original thinker whose insistence upon a return 
to New Testament thought and practice before Luther began his work 
is of the utmost importance, especially to advocates of the Restoration 
plea. The opportunity to investigate his views at first hand is afforded 
by the rare text now in our library but it amounts to little unless one 
possesses a reading knowledge of Latin. The same situation holds 
good with reference to the Erlangen edition of Luther and other similar 
sets to which we have referred previously where an acquaintance with 
German or some other continental language is required. Students 
without elementary training in these tongues can acquire practical read- 
ing knowledge of them by careful study after entering the graduate 
school. The great theologians, as for example, those represented in 
the Ante-Nicene and Post Nicene collections have been made available 
largely for English readers, but those of lesser importance, for the most 
part, remain untranslated and not all the works of the great masters 
can be said to be included in translations. There are a number of 
works of St. Augustine, for example, which still must be read in the 
original Latin. 
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THE SHANE QUARTERLY II 
V 


In a graduate institution like the School of Religion, it seems 
obvious that special responsibility for accurate analysis of the theo- 
logical development of the religious movement known as the Disciples 
of Christ is clearly involved. The founder of the school recognized 
this obligation from the beginning and made every effort to secure 
original documents which would help to clarify and interpret the field. 
Through the beneficence of Mr. William G. Irwin and his family who 
gave many thousands of dollars for the purchase of such books, our 
collection is now one of the largest and the most comprehensive in 
this area. For example, the complete files of the American Christian 
Review, the oldest weekly newspaper of the Disciples of Christ now 
in existence, were purchased from the owner of the Review, Mr. Daniel 
Sommer. No other similar set is in existence outside of the Library 
of Congress. Almost a century of Disciple history and thought is 
covered in this monumental file which is nothing short of indispensable 
for a complete and accurate study of the Restoration movement. Some 
ten years ago the collection of books in this field which had been as- 
sembled at great effort and expense over a period of three decades by 
Dean Joseph C. Todd of the Indiana School of Religion was purchased 
for the School of Religion. Nearly every publication of importance of 
the monthly or quarterly type in this special area may be found in this 
collection. To mention only one volume out of hundreds of similar 
value, the School of Religion possesses a very rare copy of the original 
printing of the declaration of Barton Stone and his associates when 
they left the Presbyterian church and organized the Springfield Pres- 
bytery. The University of Chicago possesses a photostatic copy of 
this book but only one other original volume similar to ours is known 
to be in existence. It would be tedious to attempt to enumerate the 
many rare publications in the early history of the Disciples which have 
been secured for the Butler library a goodly number of which have 
not yet been catalogued. Let it suffice to say that anyone seeking to 
engage in research work dealing with the doctrinal thinking of the 
Disciples during the various stages of their development cannot afford 
to overlook or neglect the opportunity afforded for such study in the 
collections now available on our campus. These collections are being 
enlarged and enriched year after year and when it is remembered that 
the material in this field is becoming more difficult to secure even under 
the most favorable circumstances the significance of our library pro- 
gram becomes increasingly apparent. To a student in this field books 
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are tools and are of incalculable value in the process of investigation. 
Of course there are other factors which are of the utmost importance 
in graduate research but it may be questioned whether any of them can 
compare with a properly selected and comprehensive library. The first 
institution for graduate study in the history of the world was de- 
veloped in connection with the great Alexandrian Library which was 
the most complete assemblage of books and manuscripts in ancient 
times. Thomas Carlisle once said that a true university is a collection 
of books and he was certainly not very far from the truth. In any 
event the bringing together and preserving for posterity of the various 
documents which describe and throw light upon the development of 
human thought in the particular educational areas for which we are 
most directly responsible is one of the major considerations which has 
dominated the thinking of the founders of our school. We are sure 
that many students in the years to come will rise up and call blessed 
those whose forethought and beneficence made possible the intellectual 
and spiritual adventures upon which, as students, they will be entering 
from generation to generation. 
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BUILDING TOMORROW’S MINISTRY 
By 
Harry LAWRENCE ICE 


“How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher ?”—Romans 10:14. 


by fierce enemies. The city was about to send forth its warriors 

to sweep away the hosts of the invading army. But a magician, 
waving his magic wand, stalked forth from the enemy’s camp, and 
by the occult power of the sorcerer’s art transformed citizen and knight 
alike, with all the people, into stone. Everything with life seemed 
stricken with death. Mailed knights, about to mount their steeds, full 
clad for battle, stood motionless, with hands upon the pommel of the 
saddle. The men in the ranks, and the women and the children stood 
as if they were groups carved in stone—all motionless, powerless, the 
prey of the enemy. The invaders seemed to have everything their own 
way. Suddenly there appeared on the street and in the midst of the 
listless people a knight clad in white and of a radiant countenance. In 
his hand he carried a golden trumpet. In the midst of the powerless 
people he lifted his trumpet to his lips and one long ringing blast 
sounded out upon the air. Mightier than the arts of the sorcerer was 
the affect of the peal from the trumpet of gold. The knight sprang 
to his saddle, and gave the order “Forward March.” In response life 
leaped once more in the cold veins of death. The knights on prancing 
steeds and the long lines of infantry advanced, drove the invader from 
the city and caused his utter overthrow. 


"Tice IS an old legend of a great Eastern city that was besieged 


I. Tue Present Status oF Our MINISTRY 


The legend, though very imperfectly, yet forcefully, illustrates 
prevalent conditions in the Protestant Churches of today especially 
with respect to the ministry. Materialism and worldliness have cast 
a spell over the work of Christ and caused a partial paralysis in the 
ministry. In other words, there is a serious shortage of recruits for 
the Protestant ministry today. Desperately the church needs to hear 
a blast from some “Trumpet of Gold” to awaken her to the serious 
problem of the recruiting and training of an adequate ministry for 
tomorrow. A brief study of the record of some of the denominations 
will suffice. We are told that for the past thirty years the Congrega- 
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tional-Christian church has lost more men than they have ordained. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has faced a similar shortage 
for a decade. The records of other denominations will show similar 
conditions. The Disciples of Christ are no exception. Note the 
findings of some of our leaders. President Eugene S. Briggs of 
Phillips University made a study of the year books of the Disciples 
for the years 1916 to 1942 and discovered that from 1916 to 1927 
we had a net annual gain in our ministry of 94, that is to say, at the 
end of each of those years we had 94 more preachers than we had at 
the beginning, while from 1930 to 1942 we had an annual net loss of 
43, that is to say, we lost more men by death, disability and retirement 
than our preacher training schools produced. What will happen to 
a ministry, a graph of which shows such a rapid decline? One does 
not have to be a logician to see that for the past quarter of a century 
we have had a “disappearing Ministry.” If a disappearing ministry 
continues it will not be long until we are a “disappearing brotherhood.” 

According to figures released by the pension fund—published in 
Front Rank—our brotherhood now needs 882 young people to train for 
the ministry and mission field—for replacement only. This ought to 
cause some sober thinking. According to reports at the last Interna- 
tional Convention we lost more ministers by death than we ordained. 
This does not include the men who retired because of old age or men 
leaving civilian pulpits for the chaplaincy. The shortage of ministerial 
recruits cannot be charged entirely to the war. This “Spiritual miasm” 
began before World War II. Nor is it a question of liberalism or 
conservation in our ranks. All our colleges and universities of what- 
ever theological brand do not have 882 young people training for full 
time Christian service. 

Another set of statistics given by Prof. E. E. Higdon of Eureka 
College is thought provoking; if we agree that Illinois is a typical Dis- 
ciple state. He reports that the Disciples have 600 churches in that 
state, and 400 ministers. Of those 400 ministers, only 125 have so 
much as four years college training and only eighty of the 400 ministers 
have seminary or graduate training. These disturbing figures reveal 
the desperate need of the Disciples not only for more ministers, but for 
better trained ministers. If there ever were a day when the Disciples 
of Christ needed ‘““Men of the one Book” as some of our pioneer 
preachers were called that day is not now! The demand of the hour 
is for the best trained and skilled physicians and surgeons. When 
something goes wrong with our bodies we do not want quacks in our 
hospitals. Even so, our souls need the guidance and shepherding of 
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the best trained “Physicians of the Soul” for these body-breaking and 
soul-shattering days. 

This portrayal of the serious shortage of properly trained min- 
isters for tomorrow is more than a cry of “wolf, wolf.” If we do not 
do something about it, that is enlist more of our young people for full 
time Christian service—we shall find “Ichabod” written across every 
church door. 

This problem is of primary importance, made more acute by mili- 
tary conscription of all youth of 18 years. It may be our first duty 
in the post-war program of the church. A good slogan would be 
“Recruits for the ministry today to keep the churches of tomorrow 
open.” I remember hearing an illustrious evangelist of the past genera- 
tion preach a great sermon on “The Gospel Train.” He had three 
steps into the train; faith, repentence and baptism and even put on a 
sleeper at Corinth. The sermon made a great impression on my young 
mind. But he didn’t say anything about the engineer. He didn’t seem 
to realize that no train can go faster than its engine—and the preachers 
are the “engines on the gospel train.” Every church problem in the 
last analysis is a preacher problem. As go the preachers, so go the 
churches, as go the churches, so goes the brotherhood. Therefore more 
depends upon the ministry in the churches achievement than anything 
else. The minister is the key to success in the local church and the 
ministry is the keystone in the arch of Kingdom building. A great 
ministry means a great church. We disciples have been trying for 
more than a century to restore the New Testament Church as basis for 
Christian Union, but we have not been conscious that to accomplish this 
end and purpose we must first restore the New Testament Ministry. 

When I was called to one of our great city churches I made a 
five year plan and thought I did a pretty good job. I was so pleased 
with the program I showed it to a Catholic priest, with whom I enjoyed 
an unusual friendship. He looked at my plan and after carefully not- 
ing it, said, “We Catholics never plan in five year terms, but in terms 
of half-centuries and centuries.” No wonder they continue to out- 
smart us! For some reason there is no shortage of recruits for the 
Catholic priesthood. The Catholics begin educating boys for the priest- 
hood in special high schools like Quigley Seminary in Chicago. Thus 
they have circumvented the Selective Service Act. In this day of 
regimentation the Protestant Church should not hesitate to use revo- 
lutionary ways of securing and training its ministers, else it may 
lose its leadership. 

The ministry for tomorrow must be recruited in the high schools 
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of today and the tragedy is the Protestant Churches must learn how 
to do it while they are doing it. But they must do it. There is 
always a decrease in the number of ministers following a war, and 
the shortage, already keenly felt will be greatly emphasized in the years 
immediately ahead. More especially will this be true if the universal 
conscription law, asked by President Truman, is enacted. The secur- 
ing of a high-grade ministry for tomorrow cannot wait. For the most 
part we have depended upon chance and fortunes of circumstance to 
give us ministers. Ministers and mothers have had their part in 
persuading young men to enter the ministry. Now it must be made 
the prime business of the whole church to challenge her finest young 
men and women, her youthful members who are the valedictorians 
and salutatorians of their high school graduating classes for the minis- 
try. And then make it possible for these select young to have the best 
training available in colleges that have high academic standing—and 
see that such high class training is available to them regardless of their 
economic status. Colleges and churches should cooperate to this end. 
On the campus I have the honor to represent there are 156 young men 
who were sent there by the Federal Government—the Navy V-12 
program. Their entire expenses are paid and a cash gift of $50.00 
per month. The nation needed those boys to train for officers and 
they made the training possible. When will the “Children of Light” 
become as wise as the men of the world? Can the church do less for 
its ministry of tomorrow? Well, I am glad that one college among 
us has adopted a program of matching dollar for dollar all the churches 
in her area will contribute to a Post-War Ministerial Training Fund. 

Dr. Briggs has given us some further interesting statistics about 
our ministry. He says that a survey, made by Phillips University, 
shows that 58% of our preachers made their decision for the ministry 
before they were 18 years of age, that is before entering college. The 
study also shows the influences which led young men to choose the 
ministry. Their own answers show: 


IIIS saci tsn-ty esata tet ablated 59% 
PIE (06s «eit aries ache a eanidac mead et tix Nein 49% 
Young People’s Conferences ............ 35% 
EE ia. cheeks Shade egaees eke eenae 9% 


I would like to see the figures that would reveal how many min- 
isters come from rural sections and the agricultural classes. My 
opinion is they are in the majority. A scientific survey of the possible 
sources of our ministry and how to enlist young men for this highest 
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of all callings needs to be made. I propose this as a thesis for some 
aspirant for a doctors degree: 


II. REMEDIES PROPOSED 


It is not enough to state this problem clearly—which I have tried 
to do. We must do something more than talk about it. I desire to 
make three proposals that will help in building a greater ministry 
for tomorrow. 

First: The ministry should be undergirded by a more adequate 
economic support. The statistics released the past spring by the Federal 
Council of Churches concerning the inadequate support of the average 
Protestant minister in America, should make us blush with shame. 
The report reveals that only 10% of the 104,000 Protestant preachers 
in America received as much as $2,500.00 per year; that only 50% of 
them received as much as $1,200.00 per year and 24.4% of them 
received less than $600.00 per year. How much do carpenters and 
brick masons receive in your community? Can we rightfully expect 
our best young men to fall over themselves in a race to enter a profes- 
sion with that kind of a record staring them in the face? The church 
ought to ask on bended knees, “Are ministers to be blamed for forsaking 
the pulpit when they are faced with a penniless old age and with be- 
coming objects of charity? The answer is a resounding negative!” 
To be sure the minister ought not be a ‘“‘money-lover,” neither should he 
be forced to face such unhappy contingency in after years. The pen- 
sion fund of the Disciples gives some help here, ‘tis true but pensions 
are not enough and cannot take the place of adequate salaries. No 
business in the world is so shortsighted and niggardly in the matter of 
selecting and training future leaders as the Church. I believe in a 
“Called Ministry,” that is to say, in a ministry that says with Paul, 
“necessity is laid upon me; for woe is me, if I preach not the gospel.” 
G. Campbell Morgan one time said, speaking to a group of ministers, 
‘if you are in the ministry by divine appointment you cannot quit it 
except at the peril of your soul.’’ My soul responds to that state- 
ment—but if some preachers “‘lose their souls” it is altogether possible 
that the church will have to share some of the responsibility! Some 
have proposed a leveling up method; or equalizing salaries, to meet 
the exigency. That may be the way, I do not know. I am proposing 
no method in particular, I am only insisting that the minister be not 
the “forgotten man” in realm of economics. The proverbial church 
member who says, ‘‘Preachers should preach for God and not dollars” 
is only a stumbling block to the Kingdom of God. Let the church wake 
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up to the fact that she gets exactly the calibre of ministers she pays for 
and deserves. 

My Seconp Proposat for building a greater ministry for tomor- 
row is to create the proper attitude in the local church toward local 
ministers. Too many churches fail to regard the minister as “God's 
anointed.”’ Rather do they look upon him as a “hired-man,” subject 
to the whims of powerful or feeble, as the case may be, minorities. 
Too many churches look upon the minister as men to be hired and fired 
and hence they are persecuted and humiliated at the hands of some 
ecclesiastical tyrants. Only the Judgment Day will reveal the unkind 
and un-Christian treatment that ministers have received at the hands 
of some churches and the number of sons of the parsonage who have 
been kept from the ministry because of the treatment their fathers re- 
ceived in the local church. Happy is the preacher who, at some time 
in his ministry, has not suffered “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” How many heartaches and parsonage tragedies might be 
avoided if churches were more Christian in their attitude toward min- 
isters. When ministers feel like they are living over a sleeping volcano 
which any day may explode the church need not expect any profound 
religious experience in its membership—nor that many of its youth will 
want to be ministers. 

In the New Testament church the ministry was subservient to no 
one, not even to a board of elders. The New Testament ministry 
created both the church and the New Testament. I shall never forget 
an experience I had one time in Sitka, Alaska. Along with a group of 
Disciples that went to the far north following the Seattle Convention, 
I visited the Greek Orthodox Church where are found the famous ikons 
that John D. Rockefeller couldn’t buy. The wealthy American busi- 
nessman saw the ikons and offered $25,000.00 for them. His offer 
was refused, whereupon he signed a blank check and said to the officers 
of the church, “Fill in any amount you will take for these ikons.” 
That offer was likewise refused. We were told this story by two 
“Elders” of the Church who were the guardians of these precious 
ikons. I was curious about the minister in such a church and asked 
where we could find him, thinking that the man who preached to such 
a church must be an enviable preacher. Imagine our chagrin when we 
were told, “The preacher, oh, he is down on the freight wharf hustling 
freight. He has to make a living for his family.” This never-to-be- 
forgotten experience made an indelible impression on my mind and 
gave me an admiration for ministers who “become fools for Christ’s 
sake” but I couldn’t help but wonder about “the state of the church” 
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that had so minimized the office of the ministry. Yes, the New Testa- 
ment Church had a ministry subservient to no one—a ministry that 
was free, under the compulsions and limitations of God only. 

My Tuirp Proposat for building a greater ministry tomorrow 
is: A fresh emphasis on the preacher’s right to prophesy. The func- 
tion of a minister is somewhat confused in these days. In the emphasis 
that churches are placing upon worship—an emphasis all too long neg- 
lected, the altar has been substituted for the pulpit, and the preacher 
has come to be regarded as a priest rather than a prophet. So true is 
this that some thoughtful critic, writing in the British weekly, said, 
“The great pulpit thrones are not now occupied as they used to be.” The 
insidious and challenging secularism which marks our day compels the 
ministry to justify itself. The articulate opposition to the Church 
makes the preacher’s task the most difficult in the history of preaching. 
It is a time of crisis for preaching. In face of the situation ministers 
have too often let other responsibilities crowd out the chief function of 
the minister, that is giving first place to the preaching of the gospel. 
The preacher of today “must” do many things; he is expected to be 
a good organizer, a financial wizard, a practicing psychologist (psy- 
chiatrist ), a social Lord Chesterfield, a propagandist, etc. Who makes 
these “demands” upon the ministry? Certainly not the most thought- 
ful church members and surely not the Head of the Church. It is my 
conviction that it still “‘pleases God to save the world by the foolishness 
of preaching.”” Count me among those who deplores the tendency to- 
day in Protestantism to commercialize the Church and the ministry and 
make them money-getting and money-distributing institutions, tempt- 
ing them to rely upon full treasuries as the sign and source of their 
power. I loathe the idea that some technical proficiency or some 
quickly acquired bag of homiletic tricks or some shallow dogmatism 
may be substituted for genuine learning and deep historical culture 
which make for great preaching. This, in my judgment, is the first 
responsibility of a preacher and beside it there can be no more primary 
requirement, except that he be a worthy man. The services in many 
Protestant Churches are barren, slipshod, lacking in richness, but such 
churches are no more pathetic than those liturgical churches whose serv- 
ice, despite the richness of their ceremonies, the pomp and splendor of 
their worship, are so far removed from the Spirit of Christ as to lead 
one to feel that they are foreign to his spirit. I am all for enriching 
our services and making them more reverent, but having done so, let 
the preacher know that it is his duty to speak for God to the people who 
have worshipped before God at the altar. “Preaching isn’t worship,” 
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so many have said, but worship without some soul-shaking and com- 
placency-shattering message from God will result only in having “the 
native hue of our resolutions sicklied over the the pale cast of thought.” 

By devotion to his pulpit as his primary function the minister may 
undergird and strengthen the whole work of his church. The church 
can never be made strong and great by tinkering with it from beneath, 
it must be lifted from above and the place where this lifting power must 
be found is in the pulpit. A definite, unashamed return on the part of 
the Protestant Church to the New Testament business of preaching 
the Gospel would be the best insurance of tomorrow’s ministry. Not 
only would it stop the leak from the ministry to secular profession 
and business but it will, in my judgment, challenge more young men of 
brains and character to respond to the call of God for proclaimers 
of His word. 


CONCLUSION 


The replenishment of the ranks of our ministry will not get far if 
we depend solely upon some campaign to enlist them or some denomina- 
tional program to intrigue them, but rather success depends upon a 
“general upheaval’ in the life of the Church, something to happen 
in the spiritual world akin to what happened in the physical world when 
the atomic bomb was dropped, something to release the spiritual power 
inherent in our gospel, which is the “dynamite of God.” When the 
Church provides some profound religious experience for its people there 
will be no lack of ministers. Westminister Chapel is probably the larg- 
est place of worship in London if it survived the bombs of World War 
IT. It was built nearly a century ago to supply adequate sphere for the 
pulpit ability of Samuel Martin. When he died the place became nearly 
empty and remained so for many years, until G. Campbell Morgan, 
one of the great preachers of the past generation was called to its pas- 
torate. Soon it became thronged again even to the large galleries. 
Outsiders were not admitted until the seatholders were accomodated. 
The Chapel is rather out of the way in a secluded and rather dingy 
vicinity of Westminister. Even Londoners had to inquire the way, to 
the chapel—such was the revival in attendance at Divine worship which 
was entirely unsensational. The Liverpool Post, commenting upon 
the situation said, “Moral; multiply Campbell Morgan’s!” Let the 
Church use its trumpet of gold to sound forth such a blast that the 
Campbell Morgans, Henry Ward Beechers and John Henry Jowetts 
will mount its pulpits in adequate numbers and then she will help God 
save the world. So mote it be! 
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THE PROMISED PRESENCE OF JESUS 
By 


Burris BUTLER 
Editor of the Christian Standard 


Sermon delivered ‘a chapel of Butler School of Religion, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
December 5, 1945. 


“And lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.”—Matthew 28 :2ob. 


HIS precious promise of the presence of Jesus has often suf- 

fered from poor exegesis. We hear persons speak of “practicing 

the presence of Jesus’ as though it were a mystical exercise 
depending entirely upon concentration of thought and will. We minis- 
ters have been guilty. I have stood by the bedside of one in the hospi- 
tal who was about to undergo a serious operation, and taking his hand 
I have quote, “lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.”’ I have stood with a group of mourning loved ones in the silent 
city of the déad as the last mortal remains of a loved one were being 
lowered out of sight for the last time and in an effort to assuage their 
grief I have said, “lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” There are many other texts which I might have used to bring 
courage to the sick and comfort to the sorrowing but this promise is a 
special promise, limited to a select group who are willing to meet its 
conditions. The presence of Jesus is conditional. 

It is conditioned first of all upon obedience to His all-authority. 
“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth,” is 
Jesus’ introduction to His Great Commission. This is a magnificent 
claim. It is either worth living and dying for or it must be laughed 
out of court. There can be no compromise where the authority of 
Jesus is involved. Within the past few years men have arisen with 
demands for authority over their fellow‘men. In effect Hitler said, 
“IT demand economic, social and political authority over the lives of 
men throughout greater Europe.” Mussolini said, “I demand authority 
over the modern equivalent of the old Roman Empire.” The Japa- 
nese warlords demanded, “‘Give us authority over the East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere.”” Throughout the world men who love freedom 
rejected the demands of the dictators. From shop and store, from 
farm and factory, men went out to fight and to die in the greatest 
war the world has ever known rather than to accept the authority of 
totalitarian rulers in the political and economic realms. But Jesus 
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claims authority over all men in every phase of their lives, both in this 
life and that which is to come. If Jesus Christ cannot substantiate 
His claim to authority He should be utterly rejected. If He can sub- 
stantiate His claim He must be completely obeyed. By the power of 
His glorious resurrection He proved Himself to be the Son of God and 
worthy of absolute obedience in all things whereon He has spoken. 

Every question which we are called upon to decide in our indi- 
vidual lives or in our church relationships must be decided on the basis 
of its relationship to the authority of Jesus. In a sermon preserved for 
our day in Volume I of “New Testament Christianity,” J. S. Lamar 
says that every question which we face comes under one of three heads 
in its relation to the authority of Christ: the essential, the important 
and the indifferent. We are inclined at times to become confused, 
making indifferent matters seem important, or essential matters seem 
indifferent. We need to learn that not all questions are of equal rank. 
But where the authority of Jesus Christ is concerned there is only one 
place to stand—alone, if needs be, with Christ. 

I suppose that each one of us has his own hero as the result of 
the recent world war. I have mine. When I was thirteen years old 
a new baby brother came to our house. Each sunny afternoon when 
the neighborhood boys were playing marbles or baseball it was my 
pleasant duty to take the little brother out for a ride in his baby buggy. 
It seems now that only a little time elapsed until he climbed out of that 
baby buggy and climbed into one of Uncle Sam’s P-40’s and went over 
to fly in China under the command of General Chenault. While he 
was on his seventy-fifth mission his motor suddenly stopped. A Japa- 
nese bullet may have had something to do with it. He was flying too 
low to “bail out” so it was necessary for him to make a crash landing. 
He had an interesting experience “walking back” to the American lines 
assisted by Chinese guerillas. After it was all over he wrote me a 
letter in which he said he realized as he alighted from his plane in the 
middle of a rice paddy, “In this territory there is just me and God and 
10,000 Japs, but,’’ he adds, “I was on the right side.” I shall not try 
to defend the grammar or the casuistry of his statement, but I thought 
as I read the letter, “The boys on the battlefields are teaching us at 
home the meaning of faith and trust.’”” How much more must we who 
claim to be Christian be willing to stand, alone if necessary, with Christ. 
Paul had something of that thought in mind when he wrote, “If God 
be for us, who can be against us.” (Rom. 8:31). 

Let us not forget that Jesus Christ is already crowned. It is a 
thrill to hear a great congregation sing that old hymn, “Bring forth 
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the royal diadem and crown Him Lord of all,’ but we must remember 
that we sing it only as a figure of speech. Jesus has received the crown 
at the hands of God, not at our hands. He is now King of kings and 
Lord of lords. It is ours to help bring about that day when “in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, . . . and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” (Phil. 2:10, 11). We must remember, too, that lip-service is 
not enough, for “Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 7:21). 

The second condition on which the continued presence of Jesus is 
promised is a constant and consistent program of world-wide evangel- 
ism. “Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.” Of course the primary motive for evangelism is obedi- 
ence to the authority of the Son of God but there are other good 
reasons for evangelizing, all of them resting upon the eternal purpose 
of God for the redemption of mankind. 

The reason for evangelism is as high as the purpose of God. As 
shown in the divinely stated purpose to make man “in his own image, 
and after our likeness” it was God’s purpose to have a creature in His 
own spiritual image with whom He might have spiritual fellowship 
based upon the willing obedience of the creature to the Creator. Our 
first parents were created and continued in this happy state for an in- 
determinate period of time. Then something happened: Man sinned! 
Through his wilful disobedience the divine image was marred, the 
fellowship between man and God was broken. But still God was de- 
termined that His purpose should prevail. In His pronouncement of 
judgment upon the serpent He said, “And I shall put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: he shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” (Gen. 3:15). The divine 
purpose was further developed and manifested in the promise to Abra- 
ham, “in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” (Gen. 
22:19). This purpose was repeated to Isaac and reiterated to Jacob. 
It was the theme of the prophets. It was further revealed in the 
covenant with and the history of the nation of Israel. It was consum- 
mated in the person and work of Jesus Christ. “For the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost.” (Luke 19:19). John 
expresses it when he says, “‘and he is the propitiation for our sins . . .” 
How many of us like to stop there. “He is the propitiation for our 
sins.” But John does not stop there. The purpose of God does not 
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stop there, “and not for ours only, but also for the whole world.” (1 
John 2:2). The divine purpose is further seen in the Great Commis- 
sion and in the labors of the apostles and their converts in the early 
church. 

The reason for evangelism is as deep as the need of man. Three 
problems man cannot meet alone in his own strength and wisdom. The 
first of these is the problem of sin. As we look about us at all the 
misery and trouble in the world with its wars and hatred and strife 
and lust we find that it can all be reduced to a lowest common de- 
nominator—sin. Man has tried every scheme and plan of which he 
could conceive to meet the sin question, but all to no avail. He has 
educated, legislated, and penalized; yet men continue in their sins. 
The only answer to the sin problem is in the atoning death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross. This is the divine solution. 


The second problem is the problem of death. Medical science 
has made wonderful progress, only to extend life expectancy a few 
brief years. The time must come in the life of each one of us when 
the wisest physician or the wisest consultation of physicians must sadly 
shake their heads and say, ““We are sorry but there is nothing more 
that we can do.” Man has no hope in himself or in his fellow men 
in the hour of death. The only hope in death is the divine hope given 
in the resurrection of Christ. ‘Because I live, ye shall live also” is the 
promise upon which the man of faith can rely. 

The third great problem is the problem of divine judgment. Per- 
sonal accountability to God is written in the consciences of men as well 
as in the Word of God, “it is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this cometh judgment’”’ (Heb. 9:27). The only answer to the 
judgment is the intercessory ministry of Christ at the right hand of God. 

The reason for evangelism is as broad as the love of God. If 
you would have an interesting exercise take your Bible and run the 
references in which the word “all” is contained. All are under sin 
(Rom. 3:23; Gal. 3:22). Christ died for all (I Tim. 2:6). Repent- 
ance is for all (Acts 17:30). 

The message of evangelism is good news. To sinners it is the 
good news of pardon. To dying man it is the good news of life. To 
slaves it is the good news of freedom. To the sick of soul it is good 
news of healing. 

Paul called it the gospel (Rom. 1:16); the faith (Eph. 4:15); 
the word (2 Tim. 4:2) ; “Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). He 
summarized the evangelistic message in 2 Cor. 5 :19—‘“God was recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” He outlined it in 1 Cor. 15 :1-4— 
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(1) “Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures”; (2) “and 
he was buried”; (3) ‘‘and he hath been raised on the third day accord- 
ing to the scriptures.” 

Observe the exclusiveness of the claims of the gospel. “And 
in none other is there salvation: for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.” 
(Act 4:12). “But though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach 
unto you any gospel other than that which we preached unto you, let 
him be anthema” (Gal. 1:5). 

“By grace have ye been saved through faith” (Eph. 2:8). Faith 
produces repentance and obedience, it restores to the image of God. 
Sonship and fellowship are restored; sins are forgiven; and eternal 
life is promised, conditioned on continued faithfulness. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that baptism, the pri- 
mary act of obedience to the gospel, is the only act commanded to be 
done “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
This ought to speak to us of the importance and the solemnity of 
Christian baptism, the crowning act whereby one’s state is changed 
from that of a sinner to that of a child of God resting upon the promise 
of God for forgiveness of sins and the promise of eternal life. 

The third condition of the promised presence of Jesus is a pro- 
gram of Christian education: “Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” There is no real competition 
between evangelism and Christian education. As someone has ob- 
served, “The evangelistic process is educational and the educational 
purpose is evangelistic.”’ Our purpose in this twofold program of 
evangelism and education is to bring the whole person into complete 
surrender to the whole will of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Our hearts were struck with horror as we picked up the paper 
a few weeks ago and read of a mother who tossed her baby out of 
a hotel window to perish on the roof of a lower adjoining building. 
We wondered how a mother’s heart could become so perverted that she 
could do such a thing. But it is no more criminal for a young couple 
to bring a baby into the world and then let it die of starvation and 
neglect than it is for a church to bring souls into the kingdom only to 
let them die of spiritual starvation and neglect. Our Lord was in- 
finitely wise when He made “some evangelists and some pastors.” 
Both types of work are needed. 

Do you remember the story of that last breakfast which the risen 
Christ had with the disciples as it is recorded in the epilogue of the 
gospel according to John? To six of the other disciples Peter, dis- 
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couraged and heartsick and lonely, said, “I go a fishing.” The others 
replied, “We also come with thee.”’ They entered into a boat and for 
one night took up again the occupation of former days. But fisher- 
man’s luck seems to be altogether scriptural, ‘“That night they took 
nothing.”’ In the early dawn they saw a lone figure on the beach who 
called out to them, “Cast the net on the right side of the boat, and 
ye shall find.’’ Without enthusiasm but also without protest, as they 
knew nothing better to do, they obeyed, and to their amazement the 
catch was so great that they could not draw in the net. John recog- 
nized the stranger on the shore and remarked to Peter, “It is the 
Lord.” Lovable, impetuous, human Simon Peter forgot all about the 
boat and the fishes and his companions, and jumping overboard swam 
to shore to meet his risen Lord. The others followed in the boat, 
dragging the net filled with fishes. The Master cares for the physical 
needs of His disciples as well as for the spiritual needs. He had pre- 
pared their breakfast of fish broiled over a bed of coals. As they stood 
about satisfying their hunger they talked excitedly and happily to- 
gether. Only a small part of the conversation is recorded. It probably 
did not take place in rapid-fire, one-two-three order, but was most 
likely interspersed in the rest of the general conversation. Jesus turned 
to Peter and said, “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than 
these?” Peter’s answer was, “Yea, Lord: thou knowest that I love 
thee.” Jesus replied, “Feed my lambs.” After awhile Jesus turned 
to him again, “Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?” Again Peter 
replied, “Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee.” Again the Master 
said, “Tend my sheep.” It seems that three times was the limit of 
Peter’s ability to stand being asked the same question. When the 
servant girl had asked the question which brought forth his third 
denial of the Master he had punctuated it with the profanity of former 
fisherman days. No doubt he remembered this with shame as Jesus 
probed his heart with His third inquiry, “Lovest thou me?” He 
protested, ‘““Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee.” The gentle reply of the Son of God was, “Feed my sheep.” 
Can we not learn a lesson from this tender and intimate conversation? 
Do we love the Master? Would we prove it? Then, feed His lambs, 
tend His sheep, feed His sheep. 

Now the question comes, “Does Jesus keep His promise? Do we 
have evidence that He is with those who meet the conditions? Is He 
with all who submit to His all-authority, who proclaim His message 
in an earnest endeavor to make obedient disciples, and who continue 
to teach all things that He has commanded? We know that He was 
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with the early church. This does not mean that they did not have their 
trials but it does mean that He was with them in the midst of their 
trials. He was with Peter in prison in Jerusalem, with Paul in Philippi 
and on shipboard at Malta. He was with them as He blessed their ef- 
forts. At first disciples were added, then they were multiplied. Later 
the number of churches was multiplied. Within less than a century 
they had planted the faith in city and town and village throughout 
the civilized world. 

We can be sure that He was with the Restoration fathers of the 
previous century. With the ancient gospel restored and the ancient 
order restored there was also restored the ancient zeal and the ancient 
results. Again the number of the disciples multiplied. The growth 
of the movement to restore New Testament Christianity amazed the 
religious world. We became the fastest growing religious body in 
the world until we discovered the fact and began to boast of it. 

But there are some whom He will forsake. To Ephesus at the 
close of the first century He said, ““Repent and do thy first works or 
[ shall remove thy candlestick” (Rev. 2:5). Later in history Roman- 
ism denied the authority of the Son of God, substituted the state church 
for a program of evangelism and superstition for enlightenment and 
the Dark Ages resulted. 

What of our own movement? Evangelism is waning. We spend 
our time bickering and quarreling. Our disappearance is imminent. 
We need to be reminded that the same God of whom John the Baptist 
said that “God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham” is also able to raise up unto Himself a brotherhood that will be 
faithful to Him if we seem to consider that honor lightly. 

The heart of the matter is simply this: The whole church taking 
the whole gospel to the whole world is the task divinely assigned to us. 
If we do the Lord’s work in the Lord’s way we shall have the Lord’s 
blessing. The greatest blessing is the blessing of His promised pres- 
ence—if we meet the conditions. 

“Unto the end of the world” or “the consummation of the age,” 
what glorious promise! He will be with us here; we shall be with Him 
throughout eternity. “Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is 
not yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if he shall be 
manifested, we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is” 
(John 3:2). “So shall we ever be with the Lord” (1 Thess. 4:17). 

The flier brother, of whom I spoke earlier, wrote me a letter 
during his cadet days. He had made his first solo cross-country flight. 
It was a cloudy day but with a ceiling high enough for flight training 
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to continue. He wrote of leaving the gloom and shadow and of 
flying through until for the first time he looked upon the beauty on 
the other side of the clouds. He tried to describe it, but words failed 
him. Ina boyish attempt to convey the sheer joy of the experience he 
wrote, “Though it costs my life, it will have been worth it.” Many of 
us have never seen the beauty of the other side of the clouds but there 
are other joys of which we can say, “Though it costs my life, it will 
have been worth it.”” The joy of a life spent in the service and presence 
of the Master is such a joy. The thrill of winning a soul for Him is 
the greatest thrill that earth has to offer. The satisfaction of a life 
given to His service only to be consummated in translation to be with 
Him throughout eternity is worth our all. 
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POSTWAR CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK—A GLANCE AT 
NEW ZEALAND | 


By 
A. L. Happon 


HE comparative youth, isolation, and small population of New 

Zealand might suggest that its life is predominantly rural. This 

was true up to thirty-five years ago, but in 1911 the urban popu- 
lation began to exceed the rural. The movement into the cities has con- 
tinued until now 60% of the people are urban and more than one-third 
of the population (of about 1,700,000) is in the four main centres— 
Auckland 225,000, Wellington 160,000, Christchurch 150,000 and 
Dunedin 84,000. Recent tendencies have been increasing the indus- 
trial strength at the expense of the pastoral and agricultural. Conse- 
quently the Churches are confronted with the problems arising out of 
mass civilization much as they are in the older countries. Until very 
recently the Churches had made no planned effort to adapt their 
methods to meet the changed situation and Christian impact upon in- 
dustrial life is still small. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE CHURCHES 


The last government census, taken in 1936, gave the position of 
Church membership as follows: 


Church of England ............. 600,786 
PU iicsiks' i wena «alanine 367,855 
DOG 6G scaled waamewnde 121,012 
SE aie nciss sd cates faReame 24,703 
en EELS OO RET POE eT ere 17,086 
Salvation Army .............5. 12,608 
Churches of Christ ............. 11,197 
Congregational ........sseeesss 7,179 
Christian Scientist ............. 4,617 
7th Day Adventist ............. 3,825 
EArt Bao cot tive oy we ews 2,537 
Christadelphian ................ 1,303 
MOM Giik cei vsinieees 745 
British Israelite .............--. 704 


hE Sper ey 669 1,176,826 79% 


Roman Catholic (including 
Catholic undefined) .......... 195,261 195,261 13% 
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cies + sicku We eee eee eee 2,653 

I 6 0:0: spn ste veh awn eR RGA 2,066 

a Sree re ee 1,499 

I a a 61 Seca :h ae wana don ee 1,201 

SIE nn gdnn no be xe 05 uae 925 

EE gains 6Se teen eaoan ont 778 

DY Hebisns we eceu ne oeeR Ose 24,268 

INE GO GUNNS: on sn bctecnv nies 71,302 

PIII sen. d ON ae one ee 14,705 119,399 8% 
EE titela Sis b 0h le aeeanbia wale 1,491,486 


These figures include households and adherents. Only a minority 
of those listed participate actively in worship and service. A non- 
religious minority is at present seeking to make capital out of the situa- 
tion. At the time of writing another census is being taken and the 
Rationalist Association, insignificant though it is in size and influence, i 
has advertised widely and repeatedly in the daily press: ‘‘If you are 
not a practicing member of any religious body declare yourself of 
‘no religion.’ Do not classify yourself as Church of England, for 
example, merely because your parents supported that body, or you were 
baptised therein.’””’ The Churches are aware of the need for action. 
Naturally, different opinions are held as to whether the large pro- 
portion of inactive “census’’ Christians offer a legitimate field for 
recruiting by the more aggressive communions. Is a merely nominal | 
attachment to the denomination of their forefathers to be preferred to 
a real interest in some branch of the Church? The solution is most 
likely to be found in practice as the Churches, separately and together, 
continue their present campaign to make more convinced Christians. 


Ee 





ProGRESS TOWARD ECUMENICITY 


rinses 3.398 


Six years ago the religious life of New Zealand had been almost 
totally unaffected by the ecumenical movement that was developing so 
significantly overseas. But the outlook has been very considerably 
changed since that time. Competent visitors from abroad have, this 
year, stated that more progress toward ecumenicity has been made 
than in any other country in this part of the world. There has un- 
doubtedly been substantial and solid advance at a time when war con- | 
ditions might easily have made the Churches content with marking- 
time or even with decline. 

Early in the war period representatives of Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Churches of Christ, Congregationalists, 
Salvation Army and Society of Friends met to form the National 
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Council of Churches to be the local expression of the World Council 
and to carry on here the work of the World Conferences on Faith 
and Order and Life and Work. Because of the urgent problems before 
the nation and the anticipated needs of the postwar period, differences 
of Faith and Order have been bypassed in the meantime while a united 
effort is made to call the community to repentance, righteousness and 
more Christian ways of social and individual life. Through simul- 
taneous preaching in the constituent Churches, public meetings, radio, 
literature, and specialist committees making contacts with various so- 
cial groups, the relevance of the Christian gospel to current issues is 
being demonstrated. The aim of this campaign has been not primarily 
to make new Church members but to increase the number of convinced 
Christians, to encourage them to become more active socially and to 
demonstrate the unity of the Churches in a wide area of practical 
concerns, 

The movement had its climax in September 1945 in a Christian 
Order Conference when 200 selected delegates of all the non-Roman 
Churches lived together for eight days and considered reports of com- 
missions on The Evangel, Education, Land Industry and Commerce, 
World Community and The Future of the Maori People. The rich- 
ness of the fellowship, the quality of the discussions and the value 
of the findings justify the statement that this was “‘the most important 
happening on the Christian front in the whole history of the Church 
in New Zealand.”’ The book report will guide community thought 
and provide material for sermons and study groups for years to come. 
The message of the conference to the Churches contained the follow- 
ing statements : 


“We have met together during eight busy and happy days and, 
seeking the help of God, have faced up to some of the bewildering 
problems which Church, State and Community have to meet not only 
in New Zealand but also in the world at large. 

“At the close of our gathering we desire to record our great thank- 
fulness to God for the sheer joy of our fellowship, for a deep sense 
of unity in diversity, for a growing sense of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and for a wonderful measure of agreement. 

“We have found ourselves of one mind in asserting that all these 
problems are human problems, and therefore first of all, spiritual 
problems. To approach them from the material angle is to invite 
frustation and disappointment. 

“We see no hope for such a spiritual approach except by a wide- 
spread return to faith in the sovereignty and Fatherhood of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Nothing but the recognition of 
our privilege as sons of our Father in heaven can guarantee us the 
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human liberties and privileges for which°our sons and brothers have 
been fighting, and prevent us from losing our God-given individuality. 

“So far as lies in our power, we have tried to ensure that the work 
of the Conference shall not end with the Conference. We have looked 
to the future and appointed a Continuation Committee. A group of 
persons in the Conference have also initiated a movement called the 
“Christian Frontier,” which will apply its energies to the making 
of Christian contacts with every department of our public, social | 
and industrial life.” li 





FAITH AND ORDER 


Such discussions cannot proceed far without the theological foun- | 
dations being unearthed even though faith and order are not being l 
directly considered. It has become apparent that the prevailing theolo- | 
gical outlook is intermediate between the “Continental” and that of the | 
older Liberalism. There is a minority group strongly advocating | 
Barthianism, especially the form interpreted by Brunner, and at the 
other extreme those who uphold the social gospel with leanings toward |” 
humanism. But the majority of influential Church leaders desire to | 
retain the good in the heritages of both Reformation and Renaissance _ 
and to discover a balanced relation between Corpus Christi and Corpus — 
Christianum. The thought of Reinhold Niebuhr and the late Arch- 
bishop Temple is more closely approximated than that of any other 


thinkers. 
The recent conference of the Churches issued the following de- 
liverance on the theological bases of Christian Order : 


“The Conference affirms that its great objective is a Christian 
New Zealand. It believes that Christian Order in our lives, our rela- 
tionships and our institutions, depends on these being subject to the 
loving rule of God as Jesus Christ taught and embodied it. It believes 
that the unwillingness of men to submit to this rule is the root cause 
of disordered lives and social problems. 

“It believes that this unwillingness must first be overcome before 
the social order can be Christianised and that men can be reconciled 
to God through Jesus Christ. 

“Tt believes that the focus and instrument of God’s Rule is His 
Church, which is charged with the message and work of reconciliation. 

“It looks forward to the time when the Church through its prayer 
and work will realise on earth the unity which God intends and so 
be able to preach, without incongruity, the Gospel of reconciliation. 

‘The Conference believes that the special message of the Church | 
to an age in which civilization is threatened by terrifying powers of | 
destruction if willed by evil men, consists in the confident assertion 
that the power of God the Holy Spirit, through the lives of men and 
women devoted to Him, can overthrow and reverse the powers of 
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evil and establish an order in which civilization is secure. 
“Above all, it affirms its undying faith in the ultimate triumph 
of Christ and His Church.” 


The natural next step is the mutual consideration of questions 
of faith and order. This has never been undertaken on a national 
scale but an immediate start is to be made with seventeen committees 
in convenient geographical areas. Their studies will be guided by 
means of a questionnaire proposed by the steering committee which 
will co-ordinate the results in preparation for a dominion conference 
in the spring of 1948. 

The almost complete denominational segregation of trainees for 
the ministry in the past has helped to crystalize separate traditions 
and to hinder mutual understanding. Each Church has maintained 
its own theological college and kept the teaching entirely in its own 
hands. The University has had no religious subjects and students gain- 
ing degrees in divinity have had to do so abroad. Now, after two 
years’ work by a commission of the National Council of Churthes, the 
University Senate has agreed to grant the degrees of B. D., M. Th., 
and D. D. for work done under accredited theological teachers who 
have been appointed the University faculty of divinity for the purpose. 
The scheme, which will operate from 1946, will inevitably bring about 
closer co-operation between theological staffs and ‘students and be 
another important factor in developing the ecumenical spirit. 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


The process by which the community transmits its heritage from 
generation to generation has always been a primary concern of the 
Church. The early settlements in New Zealand were under the aus- 
pices of the Churches. Schools were first established and controlled 
by Church courts. There was no uniform plan and each locality was 
independent of the others. Even after provincial School Boards were 
set up, the diversity, independence and church domination continued. 
With the coming of non-church settlers and the growing proportion in 
the population not connected with Churches, a change was desired. It 
was achieved by the Education Act of 1877 which established a national 
system and stipulated that primary education should be free, compul- 
sory and secular. Judging by the debates in Parliament at the time, 
legislators interpreted their word “secular” to mean non-denomina- 
tional and their aim was to avoid sectarian strife in public schools. 
The word is open to another interpretation and those so desiring have 
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understood it to exclude all reference to religion in the teachers’ school 
work, 

Since 1877 there has been increasing centralization and bureau- 
cratic control under the Minister, the Director and the Department of 
Education. Teachers have organized themselves into an Educational 
Institute which of late has assumed many of the characteristics of a 
trade union. In the face of these developments and in view of the fact 
that a large proportion of children have been receiving no religious 
instruction whatever, the churches have followed two courses. The 
first was the formation of a Bible in Schools League which has sought 
to arouse public opinion and influence legislators so that legal provi- 
sion would be made for Bible teaching in the schools. Several Bills 
have come before the legislature but none has become law. The other 
line followed by the Churches has been to make increasingly effective 
and widespread use of the provision for voluntary religious teaching. 
Under the existing law an Education Board (of which there are nine) 
may arrange that schools in its district on one day a week commence 
secular teaching half an hour later in the morning or conclude half an 
hour earlier in the afternoon so that ministers and other voluntary 
teachers may use the half hour per week to give religious instruction. 
This is given to all scholars except those whose parents ask for their 
exemption (in practice a very rare thing). The instruction usually fol- 
lows an agreed syllabus and covers the contents of the Bible and the 
central Christian doctrines on which the Churches are agreed. En- 
listment in Church membership and training in churchmanship are left 
to the homes and Churches. 

It is estimated that 80% of the community desire this arrange- [| 
ment. Eight of the nine Education Boards have stated their support. 
Public school teachers, now that they have been assured that there is 
no intention to force them by law to teach a subject for which some 
of them are ill-equipped by conviction or training, are encouraging 
its extension. Upwards of 100,000 children are now receiving re- 
ligious teaching in the primary schools and the present plan of the 
Churches is to cease political pressure and to make the voluntary system 
universal. They also recognize the need of training the voluntary 
teachers so that the work may be done more efficiently. 

Secondary schools do not come under the secular clause of the 
1877 Act and it is almost universal in these (High Schools and Tech- 
nical Colleges) for each day to commence with worship including 
hymns, prayers and Bible lessons. 

The recent Christian Order Conference affirmed: “We believe 
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that no man can enter into the fullness of his heritage until he has been 
brought face to face with the claim of God in Christ upon his life. 
It is, therefore, essential for the highest good of individual and nation 
that the community should make full and adequate provision for the 
spiritual development of its members.’ It was agreed that the best 
way of making this provision would be by free and full co-operation 
between the Churches, the homes, the schools and the education 
authorities. 


RAcE RELATIONS 


The relationship between the races in New Zealand is in some 
respects unique. It is only 75 years since the end of a series of parti- 
cularly gruesome wars in which Maoris and white settlers were in 
conflict. Today the races are living amicably on conditions of complete 
equality. The Maoris are a fine people both physically and intellectu- 
ally. Educational facilities and public offices are open to them. They 
have freedom of residence and occupation. They are not confined to 
reservations. Provision is made for them to have at least four elected 
representatives in Parliament. The department of native affairs has 
a Maori Minister at its head. 

After a period of decline in numbers and racial self-consciousness 
a notable revival is taking place. Their numbers are estimated at 103,- 
000, and this is an increase of 25% since 1936, almost 100% in the 
last thirty years. They have definitely survived the danger of extinc- 
tion which seemed certain less than fifty years ago. The racial re- 
awakening was led early in the present century by the Young Maori 
Party, aided by indigenous Maori movements, government depart- 
ments and the work of the Churches. It has come to full realization 
during the war by the unique opportunity for racial self-expression and 
leadership presented by the Maori Battalion under its own officers. 
Native forces have served in other wars but always under white offi- 
cers. This new racial consciousness contains revived pride of race, 
self-respect and confidence in the future. 

The Churches welcome this development and seek to take full share 
of the responsibility for guiding it. Outside Christian circles the 
memory of the unhappy past still causes some hostility of Maori to 
white. But within the Christian sections there is mutual goodwill and 
progress toward complete unity. Evidence of this is given by the dis- 
claimer on both sides of the desire and need for a separate Maori 
Church. The races are drawing together and sharing promisingly in 
congregational and denominational activities and in the work of the 
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National Council of Churches. Both races are gaining spiritual ac- 
cessions by the fellowship. 

The war has shown to New Zealanders the need of extended 
service in the Pacific and of closer collaboration with the nations whose 
interests lie in this sector. Men of the armed forces, who shared with 
Americans and Australians in freeing and manning the islands, have 
returned with a heightened realization of the importance of the Pacific 
in world affairs of the future. They desire to see this country con- 
tribute worthily toward its development. They have been deeply im- 
pressed by the value of the work already done by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

Not all of our Churches have their missions in this their nearest 
field. When first they became strong enough to undertake overseas 
evangelism they were attracted by the better-known appeals of India 
and Africa. Anglicans and Methodists have been most strongly repre- 
sented in the islands to our North. But as a result of the war, govern- 
ment, people and Churches are more active in the interests of the 
islanders. There has been considerable destruction of mission prop- 
erty, both churches and schools. In the work of reconstruction an 
opportunity is afforded of building a strong Christian civilization from 
the foundations up. In almost all the islands the education of the na- 
tives has been, and is, entrusted entirely to the missionaries. It is an 
open door to strategic service of the first importance. Our Church 
leaders are ready to make their contribution and recently declared: 


“As our thoughts ranged to regions beyond our own shores, while 
not unmindful of our duties to the larger Pacific area or to the other 
members of that world fellowship of nations for which we are looking, 
we were impressed by the obligation under which New Zealand lies to 
regard itself as an integral part of the South Pacific world, and to 
render service thereto.” 

In all these spheres of service Churches of Christ (Disciples) are 
taking an active share. Indeed it is a part far beyond what our numeri- 
cal strength would lead one to expect. Most of our leading members 
see in the developing unity and aggressive services of the ecumenical 
movement the partial fulfilment of our century-old aspirations as a 
people. They realize that to render faithful stewardship according to 
present opportunities is the best way of opening up wider ways to more 
complete unity and Christian progress. 
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RELIGION AND MUSIC 
By 
JosEpH LAUTNER 
Professor of Music, Butler University 


N CONSIDERING the place occupied by music among the arts 
used to adorn religious exercise, we should first bear in mind at 
least one possession which music does not share with sculpture, 

painting, and literature; namely, the power of enunciating a univer- 
sally comprehensible idea. Painting or language tell the same story 
to each one. The picture of a ship will hardly be mistaken for the 
representation of a modern skyscraper, nor will one listening to the 
reading of the scriptures have conveyed to him the idea contained in 
the “Ode On A Grecian Urn.” Music, however, will generate as 
many ideas as there are listeners, and its language will be interpreted 
in aS many ways. 

If I were to play something on the piano, one would hear soldiers 
marching, another wind in the trees, and another the quiet conversation 
of lovers. All this we know to be true, for it has been proved by 
experiments. In short, the processes involved in viewing a picture 
or hearing a sermon, for example, are quite the reverse of those which 
take place in listening to music. In the former instances, ideas are 
apprehended first by the intellect, after which the emotions and imagina- 
tion are engaged. 

In the case of music, however, the opposite order maintains, the 
intellect playing its part according to the degree of receptivity to music 
enjoyed by the hearer and the extent to which he has been trained to 
listen intelligently to music. 

By the same token there is a great difference between listening 
intelligently to language and listening intelligently to music. If, for 
example, I were to read you something ridiculously sentimental, your 
emotions—if you are intelligent—would hardly be reached. Yet many 
intelligent persons are moved to tears by the most outrageous musical 
drivel. 


Music Is OrTEN ALLIED WITH OTHER INTERESTS 


Music, too, is highly absorbable. It is so prone to lose its identity 
in other issues that it has become the champion hyphenate among the 
arts. Painting and literature are pretty much ends in themselves, but 
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music readily becomes dance music, school music, community music, 
incidental music, and, of course, church music. This quality has caused 
music to be put to uses for which, in its high estate, it was never 
intended. 

As dance music it often becomes merely incitement to physical 
exercise. In the schoolroom it forgets its mission of joyousness and 
becomes routine discipline. As community music it forms a back- 
ground for social uplift, or, as is often the case, furnishes an excuse for 
assembling crowds of people to sing so-called popular songs and to go 
down to predestined defeat in the inevitable vocal cataclysm attendant 
on each new effort to perform the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


EXTRAORDINARY DEMANDS ON MusIc BY THE CHURCH 


But if music is capable of being put to such a variety of uses in 
these named fields of human activity, bear in mind a few among the 
extraordinary demands made upon it in its association with Christian 
religion. 

(1) If sufficiently popular or spectacular it may induce the 
non-churchgoer to attend service. 

(2) If administered in a fashion to suit the layman it may of 
a Sunday fall pleasantly on his devout ear and induce him to contribute 
generously in defraying the expense of an organist and choir. 

(3) Through such agencies as the vox humana and tremulant 
stops, aided by a sobbing tenor, it will convert sinners. It may even 
turn the kleptomaniac from his way. 

(4) Employed judiciously, it will put the hearer in a frame of 
mind receptive to religious teaching. 

(5) It will furnish an admirable breathing space for the clergy- 
man between prayer and sermon. 

(6) It will supply delightful incidental music to the collection 
of the offertory. 


And so forth and so on. 
Now, let us consider the course by which music has ceased to per- 


form one of its highest functions, namely, to be the handmaid of 
religion, and has become a utilitarian feature of the church, like the 
ventilators or the pews. 

From the fourth to the tenth centuries the Church possessed as 
its official music the body of chants we call Plainsong. These were 
melodies of restricted range written in modes other than our major and 
minor, sung by men’s voices in unison, without accompaniment and 
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enjoying Latin texts. These chants had no rhythm in our modern 
sense, the text being paramount. 

In the tenth century came the beginnings of part-singing, with 
a later emphasis of vocal virtuosity and the inclusion of secular and 
sometimes scurrilous songs in the music of the Mass. These incon- 
gruities, to a great extent, disposed of by papal edict and council decree, 
the music of the Roman Church in the sixteenth century reached a 
degree of elevation never afterwards attained. In this century, too, 
we meet the music of the German Reformation, with its insistence on 
the importance of congregational singing as opposed to the Roman 
emphasis on the choir. 

The Catholics in that age had at their command a superb collec- 
tion of music both for choir and for laity, while Luther’s musical 
assistants had produced in the chorales, a large number of vigorous, 
dignified and musically worthy hymns. But two unfortunate circum- 
stances befell. First, Catholic Church composers became enamored 
of operatic and vocally spectacular music such as one finds in the 
Masses of Haydn and Mozart, and from these the degeneration was 
rapid. Second, the English Reformed Church rejected Luther’s 
chorale and adopted the Psalter. From this originally worthy source 
was evolved the sentimental English hymn of the nineteenth century 
now prevalent in our American churches. At the same time the tend- 
ency of the layman to relinquish his vocal rights in favor of a mess 
of choral pottage has ended in the complete dominance of the quartet 
and choir, with the result that many churches which pride themeselves 
on their very good sacred music are in reality listening to very bad 
secular music. 

On the Catholic side we may trace the course of music from 
Plainsong, which in itself is certainly the most objective, the strongest 
type of church music, to Palestrina, which is derived from it, and which 
is in reality an enlargement of it, through the Mass of Haydn, which is 
glorified operatic music. In the case of Protestant music, on the 
other hand, take the Reformation chorale, which was practically a new 
thing in itself, with its degeneration through the Psalter to the hymn 
which I have just mentioned, and we get, I think, fairly vivid ex- 
amples of the historical decline of music in its association with two 
organized branches of Christian worship. 

Now, recalling what I first said, consider that music is primarily 
matter for the emotions and that for most people religion is the same. 
Consider, too how highly absorptive is music and that, taking advan- 
tage of this fact, we have assigned to it all sorts of tasks which are 
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either impossible to it or are entirely beneath its dignity. Pondering 
these phenomena you will not be long in observing to how slight a de- 
gree music is really an art when connected with religious exercise. 
Few churches have preserved an ideal of church music as an art, and 
even there, alas, theory is generally far in advance of practice. 

But, though the churches refuse to heed it, there is an ideal which 
ignores every subjective and utilitarian appeal and which is inter- 
preted only in terms of the objective. Such is the music of the Rus- 
sian Church. 

This ideal states that church music will never be revived as 
an art until men stop thinking about what music does to them, and 
begin to think about what it does to Him in Whose House it is offered. 
Its object is not the aural or even the spiritual gratification of the 
layman; it is intended solely, in the words of old William Byrd, ‘To 
honor and serve God.” And that, I take*it, is the highest to which 
any art may aspire. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Tue ARK, THE EpHop, AND THE “TENT OF MEETING.” By Julian 
Morgenstern. The Hebrew Union College Press, 1945. ix plus 
166 pages. $1.50. 


This book consists of nine chapters. Chapter I has a short intro- 
duction to the book, Chapters II, III, and IV furnish the background 
for the main thesis of the author, and Chapters V, VI, VII, VIII, and 
IX contain the principal discussion of the nature and evolution of the 
ark. The Arabic markab and machmal, which are closely related to 
this study, are illustrated in pictorial reproduction. 

Though the entire history of the ark from the Mosaic era to the 
post-exilic period is reconstructed by the author, his principal efforts 
are made to show the identity and function of the ark during the first 
stage of its evolution, namely, from Moses to Solomon. The general 
thesis assumes that the pre-Muhammedan qubbe, the small sacred tent, 
in which the cult objects of a clan or a tribe were carried, is the fore- 
runner of the ‘otfe and the machmal of the Arabs, and that the ark in 
its earliest development should be likened to the pre-Muhammedan 
qubbe. 

The author believes that Moses was introduced by the Kenites to 
the cult of Yahweh, which centered in the institution of the tent-shrine. 
From this tent-shrine, however, Moses removed the cult objects; and 
as the kohen moreh (the oracle priest) of the ’ohel mo‘edh (the tent of 
meeting) he himself, contrary to the traditional view, migrated into 
southern Palestine and lived in Bethlehem. The tent-shrine, independ- 
ently of the original ark, is identified with the qubbe. 

While the original ark is not exactly the qubbe, which is essentially 
a sacred tent, in Palestine it took the form of the sacred box. It is in 
this form that the ark stood in Shiloh at the time of Samuel as the sa- 
cred cult object of Ephraim, to be recognized later by the entire federa- 
tion of the northern tribes. The ark was then brought to Jerusalem 
by David and was deposited in his tent-sanctuary. In the subsequent 
Solomonic era of religious syncretism the ark found its place in the 
Temple, and in the reformation of Asa it was taken into the holy of 
holies and came to be regarded as the throne of Yahweh. The ques- 
tion of the contents of the ark is answered by the author who maintains 
that during the period between Solomon and Josiah there arose a new 
tradition about them—that these cult objects were none other than 
the two tablets of the Ten Commandments. 
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According to the same author, this ark is not the ark of post-exilic 
Judaism. In fact, the presence of the ark in the restored Temple is 
doubtful. And therein is the significance of the P documents which 
furnish the Mosaic gubbe and the Solomonic ark with elaborate descrip- 
tions. What is the ’ephodh? It signifies covering or housing, which 
is the designation of the earlier gubbe, and the cult objects contained 
therein are called teraphim. 

The book is a combination of the author’s articles on the subject 
appearing in the Hebrew Union College Annual XVII and XVIII, 
which are in turn the result of his investigations within the last thirty 
years. French and German sources going back as far as sixty-five or 
more years are dealt with, but due to the nature of thesis hardly any 
Talmudic references appear. 

The reader could more fully appreciate this scholarly production, 
were he acquainted with the earlier articles and books by the same 
author. However, without such preliminary acquaintance a student 
can still gain the main stages of the evolution of the ark if he reads 
the book carefully, keeping in mind the history of biblical literature. 


The distinct quality of this book is its academic stimulus that gives 
birth to many questions. Some examples may be given herewith. 
First, the relation of the tent-sanctuary of Moses and the ark of David 
is not quite clear historically, though satisfactorily explained from the 
viewpoint of documentary development. Did not the ark of Shiloh 
contain the sacred stones or images, and was it not ministered to by 
a Levitical family? Yet on page 148 of this book David is said to 
have ‘“‘conformed strictly to this principle’—that of the tent-sancutary 
from which Moses is thought to have removed “all betyls or images” 
on page 153. Again what is the relation of this imageless tent-sanctu- 
ary of Moses to the “tent-like structure” of the desert on page 108, 
which is said to have become the forerunner of the ark? And why 
should David, who is so nomadic-minded on pages 91 and 145, show 
particular interest in the ark of the agricultural environment on page 
95? Second, how does this new theory of the evolution of the ark fit 
into the theories like the one held on the Aaronites and the Levites by 
Meek, or that of the settlement of Palestine held by Olmstead? How 
firmly can one assume that Moses entered Palestine and lived in Bethle- 
hem as is claimed on page 149? Would it not be contrary to all biblical 
and post-biblical traditions? Third, speaking of traditions, what is the 
possible basis for the minority opinion of the existence of two arks in 
the Shequalim VI of the Jerusalem Talmud, in the light of this new 
theory? Would it not be possible also to refer to the views expressed 
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on the ark in the Berakoth, the Baba’ Bathra’, and the Midrash- 
Bemidhbar, even if the rabbinic inferences to the miraculous nature of 
the ark are exempted? Fourth, if the ark is related to the qubbe, ‘otfe, 
and machmal so closely, why does the Qur’an itself retain the word 
tabut for the ark in the second chapter, which certainly is the Aramaic 
teyvutha’ and Hebrew teyvah, which means a wooden box or chest? 
Fifth, is not the biblical ‘avon haqqodhesh retained in modern Judaism? 
Since this is the case, and since this phrase does not seem to occur in 
earlier biblical literature, is there not some integral relation of certain 
degree of reliability between the post-exilic biblical literature and the 
rabbinic tradition? Assuming this reliability, what is the acceptability 
of the theory proposed concerning the ark of P in this book? In 
other words, should one seek the origin of the ark in the customs 
and manners of the Arabs, even though admittedly their lives have 
changed little since the remote past? 

These are only a few questions of many that entered the mind 
of an interested reader who did not take time enough to go through the 
abundant marginal notes. Without question, the eminent scholar who 
wrote the book can explain all questions raised above, or point out 
other sections of his discourse which will clarify these unlearned ques- 
tions. The book is easily and simply written, thought somewhat tech- 
nical, and makes a reader feel as though he were sitting at his feet 
listening to his lectures. 

This book is of special interest to all biblical students both Jewish 
and Christian, and particularly to the teachers of the Bible who are 
willing to learn the critical approach to biblical problems. It is, there- 
fore, recommended to those who can fully appreciate modern scholar- 
ship. It should be found in all libraries having moderate facilities on 
religion. 

Dr. Julian Morgenstern, the author, has been president of Hebrew 
Union College for a quarter of a century. He himself is a product of 
this well known institution, and has studied at Heidelberg and Berlin, 
having received the doctorate in the former institution. Subsequently, 
he was celebrated with an honorary doctorate at the University of 
Cincinnati and the Jewish Theological Seminary. He has held im- 
portant official positions in many learned societies such as the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. His books number about twelve 
and his articles are numerous. A scholarly book from the pen of a 
recognized authority, The Ark, the Ephod, and the Tent of Meeting 
will lighten and enlighten the path of earnest aspirants in biblical 
investigation. Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 
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AN OUTLINE oF Missions. By John Aberly. The Muhlenberg Press, 
1945. 306 pp. $3.00. 


This book is exactly what the title says; it is an “outline” of 
missions. 

It is more brief than most of the histories of missions which per- 
haps is a virtue, for the reader wanting to get a general view of the 
propagation of Christianity. 

The book covers the scriptural basis of missions and the history 
from the second century to the 18th century in some 60 pages. The 
remaining 240 pages are given to the Modern Missionary Period. 
The treatment is by continents and countries under eight divisions. 

It gives us recognition to both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
efforts. The book is accurate as to its information and well written. 
It takes into account the problems that face the missionary task in the 
present day. A. E. Cory. 


Tue Post-War Wortp. The Merrick Lectures for 1944, by Hast- 
ings, Eells, and others. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 207 pp. 
$2.00. Was reviewed by Frederick D. Kershner in the October 

QUARTERLY. 


ReLicious Liserty; AN Inquiry. By M. Searle Bates. Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, New York and London. xviii plus 
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604 pp. $3.75. Was reviewed by A. E. Cory in the October 


QUARTERLY. 
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POTPOURRI 


E WISH to acknowledge gifts of books made to the library 

by Mr. Aldis Webb, Mr. J. L. Brady, Dr. and Mrs. W. F. 

Rothenburger, Christian Witness to Isreal, Gospel Trumpet 
Publishing Company, Otterbein Press, Central Publishing House, Free 
Methodist Publishing House, Adrian College, Mr. Harold Phillips, and 
Mr. Herman Wheat. These gifts are greatly appreciated, and will 
render valuable service as a part of the library. 

Several have made contribution to the library of books of their 
own writing. Among these are Mr. Harry Hines, Dallas, Texas; 
Mr. D. Austin Sommer, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mr. T. Campbell Hol- 
ton, Bloomington, Illinois; Mr. L. H. Graham, Sandborn, Indiana; 
Dr. Samuel G. Inman, New York City; Mr. J. M. Pickens, Chevy 
Chase, Md. Dr. Inman graciously supplied us with books and pam- 
phlets to aid us in completing a file of all his writings. We appreciate 
the courtesy of all these authors in presenting these gifts. 

Dr. W.*Ernest Hocking, Alvord Professor Emeritus of Philo- 
sophy, Harvard University, is delivering a series of lectures February 
5, 6, and 7 on the Annual Lectureship which was inaugurated as a 
regular feature of the School of Religion in 1944. The subjects of 
the four lectures are as follows: “Emancipation of the Modern World 
from Religion”; ‘Religion and the International Order’’; “Possibili- 
ties of a World Faith”; “Has History a Meaning?” These lectures 
will be reviewed by members of the faculty for the April SHANE. 

We appreciate some very interesting letters that have come re- 
garding the article by Dr. T. W. Nakarai in the October SHANE. In 
addition to the commendation of Dr. Nakarai and his splendidly written 
article, there were some statements about the library which we quote: 
“I am glad to know that your library is so well equipped. You can 
well be proud of it,” from Dr. Th. Meek, Head, Department of Orien- 
tal Languages, University of Toronto, Canada; “You are to be heartily 
congratulated on having such excellent library facilities at the School 
of Religion,” from Dr. William F. Allbright, Head, Department of 
Semitics, Johns Hopkins University; “I cannot think of any other 
school among our churches that can claim a comparable combination 
of facilities,’ from Dean Alfred DeGroot, Chapman College. We 
are glad to be able to offer to our students library facilities which 
merit such praise. 

The local church papers and bulletins which come to the library 
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present a view of the varied activities of churches. They indicate ag- 
gressive programs. A listing of a few indicate the wide range from 
which these papers are received: Santa Barbara, Calif.; Pittsburg, f 
Penn.; Pampa, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Elizabethton, Tenn.; South ‘ 
Bend, Indiana; Coffeyville, Kansas; Springfield, Mo.; Okmulgee, 7 
Okla.; Yakima, Wash. We appreciate the service rendered to the | 
School, not only in the value for our historical collection, but for the 


practical benefits. 


We rejoice in the new honor that has come to Principal A. L. q 


Haddon, of New Zealand. He has recently been elected chairman of 
the National Council of Churches in New Zealand. We appreciate 
the report of the state of the churches in New Zealand which he has 
written for this SHANE. He has been a contributor before, and has 
always been generous in sharing with Suane. In 1927 he became 


the organizer and first principal of Churches of Christ Theological / 


College, in Dundedin, New Zealand, which position he still holds. 


For the past twelve years he has been Hon. Director of the Otago | 
School of Religion Education which is interdenominational. Twice he — 


has been President of the Dundedin Council of Christian Congrega- 


tions, and has been a member since its inception of the National Coun- | 
cil of Churches, and Chairman of its Education Commission. We | 


wish for him a very successful year in his position of significant 
leadership. 


Some interesting missionary magazines come across the desk on | 


the way to the library. The Religious Education Quarterly of the As- 
sociated Churches of Christ in New Zealand recently published a 
Foreign Missions Number. Besides the missionary material, it is 


filled with practical and helpful plans for various groups in the i 


churches. The Brethren Missionary Herald, The Voice of the Board 


of Temperance of the Methodist Church and many others bring a brief : 


view of world wide church activities. 
Dr. W. F. Rothenburger, Indianapolis, has recently presented 


some manuscripts of his sermons to the library. Dr. Rothenburger f 


occasionally preached sermons in series, and he has given several of 
these series. It is a very unusual and much appreciated gift. 


New hymnals have been presented to the School of Religion by 


the Christian Foundation. It is the “Christian Hymns,” the publica- 


tion of which is sponsored by the Christian Foundation, and was edited [7 
by Miss Clementine Miller and Mr. E. Wayne Berry of Columbus, 4 
Indiana. The use of the hymnal greatly enriches the Chapel services ‘ 
It is impossible to state | 


and all other public occasions of the school. 
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the purpose or outline the features of the hymnal in any better way 
than is expressed in the Preface, which reads as follows: 


“Hymn singing has been a part of the worship of Christians ever 
since New Testament days. Its practice encouraged the faith of the 
early martyrs, inspired the Reformation, and has proved to be a source 
of joy and strength for succeeding generations. It is, therefore, a 
heartening experience to note the increasing interest in hymn singing 
and the hymns which have proved themselves worthy of immortality. 
Many fine hymnals have been published during the last few years; so 
many, in fact, that the editors of this book realize they must justify 
their adding to the collection of hymnals now in use. 


“We feel that those of us who are interested in the program of 
New Testament Christianity need to have at our disposal many more 
hymns for the Lord’s Supper, about Christian Unity, and for use 
when the invitation is extended to those who wish to accept Christ. 
We need more good hymns on the subject of baptism, and we need a 
single hymnal that contains hymns for every age of Christian and for 
every occasion of Christian worship. These hymns should accord 
with New Testament teaching and should be of lasting literary and 
musical merit, so that we do not find ourselves teaching our children 
or perpetuating music of the moment, while we overlook the hymns 
which are destined to endure as long as there are Christians to sing them. 


“As a basis for our selection we have consulted hundreds of 
church programs from those churches which are most likely to use 
this hymnal. We have retained all hymns which are being generally. 
used by the churches and have been careful not to separate tunes and 
verses which have become closely associated with each other. 

“The selection of hymns in this book is as broad as the history 
of the Christian faith, ranging from the second century ‘Glory be to 
the Father’ to modern hymns written by young people of this genera- 
tion. We consulted Fillmore’s Christian Choralist, published in Cin- 
cinnati in 1864, The Christian Hymn Book, originally edited and 
published by Alexander Campbell, then revised and published in Cin- 
cinnati in 1867 by Isaac Errett’s committee, and The Christian Hym- 
nary, published by the Berean Press for the use of Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain in 1938. These and many other hymnals old and 
new have furnished material for this book. Some hymns have been 
slightly altered by the Editorial Advisors in order to bring them more 
closely in harmony with New Testament teaching. There are a few 
cases, however, where they recommended a change in the phrasing but 
where the copyright owners would not allow omissions or corrections. 
The music editors want to acknowledge their deep appreciation of the 
assistance given them by their Editorial Advisors: Dr. Edwin R. 
Errett, of Cincinnati; Dean Frederick D. Kershner, of Indianapolis ; 
Mr. Hugh Th. Miller and Dr. T. K. Smith, of Columbus, Indiana. 


“The use of the Scripture texts in conjunction with each hymn 
will be, in the opinion of the editors, an exceptionally valuable addition 
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to the hymnal. Great care was exercised to catch the spirit of the en- 
tire hymn and, in this way, to make the vital connection between hym- 
nody and the literature which inspired it. The editors want to acknowl- 
edge the contribution made by Mrs. Hugh Th. Miller in this part of the 
work of the hymnal. The selection of all Scripture texts for the hymns 
was her responsibility. The editors have greatly benefited in the de- 
tails of editing and publishing from the advice and assistance of Dr. 
Will D. Howe and of Mr. Harold Cadmus and Mr. William Savage, 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons; and they also wish to thank Mr. Eliel 
Saarinen for his interest in helping with the cover design. The un- 
tiring and efficient assistance of Mrs. Wilbur Steinkamp in preparing 
the indices and checking proofs was invaluable. 

“We hope that the worship section, composed of calls to worship, 
responsive readings, and benedictions, will be especially useful. The 
constant use of the Scripture in different parts of the service and 
often by the congregation itself will, we feel, enrich the lives of the 
young people who hear it read each week. 

“We wish to call particular attention to the coordination between 
the arrangement of the hymns and the responsive readings. The same 
plan has been followed in the selection of material for both of these 
sections. This should greatly facilitate the coordination of worship 
services around a central theme. 

E. WayNneE Berry, 
CLEMENTINE MILLER, 
Music Editors. 
Epwin R. Erretrt, 
Editor of Responsive Readings.” 


This hymnal will make a real contribution in church hymnody and 
is certain to gain a very wide and much appreciated use. 
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